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Abstract 


Eznik of Kołb’s famous script without a title, which modern editors have called Ełc 
atandoc‘ “Against the Sects” or “De Deo”, is rightly valued as a source on Zoroas- 
trianism/Zurvanism. It’s importance as a source of information on Manichaeism has 
been less appreciated. What does Eznik actually tell us about Manichaeism? In the 
following some relevant topics are presented. 
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MANI’S NAME 

Eznik confirms that Mani’s name had the form Mani. The name occurs 
five times in Eznik §146, §150, §413, §420 and §427 always as Uwup 
/mani/ (3x) or genitive Uwibuy /maneay/ (2x). The nominative Uw 
confirms the two vowels a and i but does not indicate their length 
because the Armenian script has no means to do this. The various other 
scripts in which the name is attested use an ambiguous sign for the last 
vowel. Just like Syriac m’ny, Middle Persian in Manichaean script has 
m’ny, which could be mani or mani, or even mané or mane. Because of 
Greek Mavng F. de Blois has suggested (e.g. de Blois 2000: 7) the reading 
Mané but, in fact, Greek n is ambiguous and was already used to write /i/ 
by Mani’s time. None of the previous attempts to interpret Mani’s name 
have yielded an acceptable result. It seems wise to stay with the ancient 
sources and take our clues from there. Theodore bar Konai, writing in 


Ca eee a te tte cc ce o e EE 
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Syriac at the end of the 8th c. and, therefore, more than 500 years after 
Mani’s death, is commonly regarded as a reliable source about the 
Manichaean myth because he indicates that he is quoting from original 
Manichaean texts. His short biography of Mani, which he places before 
his account of Mani’s teachings and which is deliberately a polemic ra- 
ther than an accurate account, nevertheless may contain reliable infor- 
mation. He suggests that Mani had a different name qwrqbyws and some 
scholars have interpreted this as the Middle Persian often used to char- 
acterise Mani kirbag or kirbakkar “pious” or “beneficent”. Attractive 
though this is, we have no real reason to assume that Mani had such a 
name or that his name even was Iranian. Theodore bar Konai also makes 
the comment that Mani was rather Syriac mand d-bista “the vessel of 
evil”. This is clearly a defamation but it seems likely that it is simply a 
negative play on words that should reflect the positive interpretation 
that Mani and the Manichaeans will have had. Therefore, Mani’s name 
is composed of mana, the Aramaic and Syriac word for “vessel”; mani is 
the same word with a possessive suffix of the 1st person singular: “my 
vessel”. 

The other name used of Mani, Greek manichaios or manicheus, which 
is agreed to reflect Aramaic mani hayyé will, therefore, mean “my vessel, 
life” or “my living vessel”. But why “my vessel” and not simply “ves- 
sel”? The most famous instance of “vessel” is surely in the Acts of the 
Apostles 9:15 referring to Paul, before his conversion to Christianity: ot1 
oxedoc éxAoyijc Eotiv uor oUtos “he is the vessel of my choice” ... The 
Syriac version has: mtl dm’n’ hw ly gby’ /mettul d-mand (h)u li gabya/. Here 
Paul is being characterised as god’s vessel, god’s instrument. It is well 
known that Mani saw himself as a latter-day Paul. He introduced his 
own Gospel with the Paulician formula, as the opening words of Mani’s 
Gospel in Middle Persian show: ’n m’ny prystg ‘yg yyšw“ (r)y'm’'n pd q'(m y) 
pdr by w()b(r)yg’n °°... /an mani fréstag ig yišō‘ aryaman pad kam ī pidar bay 
wadbarigan/ (M 17, MacKenzie 1994: 184) “I Mani, the apostle of Jesus the 
Friend, by the will of the Father, the true God, ...”; cf. Greek (Koenen/ 
Römer 1988: 44-46): żyw Mavvixaiog Inood Xpiotobd andotodos dia Oe- 
Anpatos Oeoð Matpoc thc aAnPEtac ... 

Additionally, he copied Paul’s letters by writing his own. This is not 
just a superficial patterning, it places Mani in a tradition with Marcion 
who rejected much of the New Testament in favour of his own versions 
of Paul’s letters. Therefore, it is quite likely that Mani’s name is a delib- 
erate reference to Paul, placing Mani in Paul’s place. While the Syriac 
and Greek texts associate a possessive with the word for “vessel”, albeit 
indirectly in “vessel of my choice”, Mani goes one step farther and calls 
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himself “my vessel”, meaning that god is speaking here of Mani. The 
name Mani is, therefore, a name adopted by Mani perhaps when he pre- 
sented himself in public as the new prophet and apostle of the new reli- 
gion. However, if Paul is god’s “vessel” in the sense of an instrument it 
seems that Mani would have seen himself as a “vessel” in the more lit- 
eral sense of a container of the light he and his religion freed from en- 
trapment in the material world. 


ZOROASTRIANISM AND MANICHAEISM 


The precise relationship between Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism or 
Zurvanism has been the subject of much discussion. There are import- 
ant similarities and important differences. The consensus is that Chris- 
tianity is central to Manichaeism but the dualism common to Zoroas- 
trianism and modified in Zurvanism quite obviously plays an important 
role. Both religions have a tripartite time-frame: before the time of 
mixing, the mixing and after the mixing of good and evil. For both, the 
present time is the time of mixing. In Manichaeism the task of the be- 
lievers is to help resolve the problem caused by the mixture of good and 
evil; in Zoroastrianism the task of the believer is not so central and the 
time of mixture is chronologically fixed. The similarities are significant. 
As BeDuhn 1995, to take just one example, has shown, a central event in 
Manichaeism, the advance of First Man into the darkness as a bait to 
stop the advance of the powers of darkness and the ambiguous nature 
of this event, derided as a defeat by the detractors of Manichaeism but 
celebrated as a victory by the Manichaeans, has a close parallel in a 
Zoroastrian text. Mani made a great effort to present his religion to the 
Sasanian king Sabuhr (ruled 240-272)—Mani was for a time in the king’s 
entourage; he presented a book, the Sabuhragan to the king; and he was 
in direct confrontation with Kerdir, the Zoroastrian church leader 
whose continued rise in power and influence was to result in Mani’s im- 
prisonment in 274 or 276. 

The details Eznik gives about Zoroastrianism or Zurvanism have been 
used as a primary source by various scholars interested in Sasanian reli- 
gions. With reference to Manichaeism the main and extensive passage 
in Eznik’s text is interesting for a number of reasons: 

1. It is followed by references to Mani that imply a close affinity be- 
tween Zoroastrianism and Manichaeism; 
2.Some of the details can be found in a Manichaean polemical 
hymn directed, amongst others, against Zoroastrians. 


Let us first survey Eznik’s remarks about Mani and Manichaeism. Ez- 
nik places Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism/Zurvanism in very close 
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proximity. After his exposition of Zurvanism in §§144-5 Eznik goes on to 
write’: 


§146 

Ayspisi anhawat banic’ ew dandac'anac’ txmarac’ mtac’ karkateloc’’ ¢ér 
part amenewin bnaw ew arnel patasxani. zi bawakan ér iwreanc’ isk anm- 
towt ‘iwnn yandimanel znosa andstin i noc‘in banic‘* or and mimeans krowin 
ew mimeanc’ hakarak en:—“To such incredible words and the pieced- 
together deliria of foolish minds there is no obligation at all to re- 
spond. For it is sufficient indeed to refute afresh their madness from 
their own words, which contend against each other and are opposed 
to each other”. 

Bayc‘ k‘anzi aysow imn mecaroy erewin arajnordk’ k‘esin iwreanc’ hnazan- 
dec'eloc'n, ew xeld and anjn arkeal* jgen znosa i xorxorat, hark é tal patas- 
xani, ew c‘owc anel t'e oč inč aweli k‘an zor Mani, zor ink‘eank‘n mort'ec‘in, 
asen: —“But because it is by this madness that the heads of the sect 
appear honorable to their subjects, and because when they throw a 
halter over someone they hurl him into the abyss, it is necessary to 
give a response [i.e. to the Zoroastrians], and to show that they say 
nothing more than Mani, whom they flayed”. 


§147 

Zi na erkow armats barwoy ew Cari asé, ew zayn oč‘ ylowt’eamb ew cnn- 
deamb, ayl ink'nakac's` mimeanc’ hakarak: Ew nok‘a znoyn asen` tenc‘a- 
nawk‘ Zrowanayn ylowt‘eamb ew cnndeamb:— “For that one [= Mani], 
‘There are two origins of good and evil’, said he, "and this is so not by 
means of conception and birth, but by self-subsistents contrary to 
each other’. And they [= the Zoroastrians], the same thing, said they: 
‘by the desires of that Zruan, by conception and by birth”. 


§148 

Ew et'e noyn këš ë erkoc‘ownc’, ander atic‘en mogk’ zzandiks, et'e oč zi va- 
rowk‘n zat en i mimeanc’. t‘epét ew kerparanawk’ ew oč‘ ¢Smartowt eamb:— 
“And if both are the same sect, why do the Magians abhor the Zan- 
dik, if they are not distinguished from each other by conduct? Per- 
haps it is by form, and not by truth”. 


§149 

Ayl i k‘ésin mi en erkok‘ean. nok‘a erkarmateank’, ew sok‘a noynpisik’. nok‘a 
arewapastk’, ew sok‘a carayk’ aregakan, noka amenayn ansnc‘oc’ Sownc 
karcen, ew sok‘a noyn awrinak znoyn imanan:— “But both sects are the 


' The transliteration follows the original text in the edition of Mariés / Mercier 
1960 in the version in the database TITUS (http://titus.unifrankfurt.de/texte/etcs/ 
arm/eznik/eznik.htm). The translation is from Blanchard / Young 1998: 103-104, but 
with some explanations added in square brackets. 
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same. There [= Mani] - two origins, and those [= the Zoroastrians] - 
the same. These [= the Manichaeans] are sun-worshippers, and the 
others [= the Zoroastrians] are slaves of the sun; these [= the 
Manichaeans] consider all of the inanimate to be animate, and the 
others [= the Zoroastrians], in the same way, think the same”. 


§150 

Bayc‘ zi Mani kamec‘aw veragoyn k‘an znoc‘ayn ketceawk’ vars c‘owc‘anel 
t'e amenewin isk azat i kareac’ c‘ankowt'eanc’ ic’é, ew oč‘ k'an znoc‘ayn mi- 
ayn` ayl ew k'an zamenayn k‘éSic’, owsti yandimaneal yatjkanc’ xtłteloy ` 
mort‘azerc mahowamb pakasec‘aw i kenac':—“But because Mani wished 
by a false form to demonstrate a way of life better than their—to 
make known that it indeed is entirely free from desire and not only 
more so than those, but than all sects—, whence, reprimanded for 
the fondling of young girls, he was deprived of his life through death 
by flaying”. 


§151 

Orov yayt ē` t'e varowk‘ ewet' mekneal en i mimeanc’. zi nok‘a kerparanotk’ 
en, ew sok‘a zetxk’, ew yayt yandiman anjnadiwrk’. ayl krawniwk‘ noynk‘ ew 
noynpisik’:—“From which it is clear, that they are distinguished from 
each other by way of life only. For these [= the Manichaeans] are de- 
ceptive, and those [= the Zoroastrians] are debauched, and it is clear 
that they are openly dissolute. But their religion is one and the 
same”, 


This represents a significant number of claims about Mani and the 
Manichaeans and, in particular, places the Manichaeans first and the 
Zoroastrians second. We will return to this below. The reference to 
Mani in §413 is more a passing remark: 

Na ew kowsank’ srboy ekelec‘woy oč vasn aynorik pahen zkowsowt iwn, et'e 

zamowsnowt iwn toweal yAstowcoy` płcowt iwn hamaric‘in orpés Markionn 

ew Mani ew mctneayk’: ..— “Furthermore, the virgins of the holy 

Church do not guard virginity for this, that they might reckon the 

marriage given to god as a contamination, as do that Marcion and 

Mani and the mctneayk’” (translation Blanchard / Young 1998: 208). 


In §420 and §427 Mani and Marcion are mentioned together as oppo- 
nents of the resurrection of the body. The text concentrates on Marcion 
but mentions details that fit Manichaeism, too, i.e. that bodies cannot 
rise because they are composed of matter and, therefore, inherently 
evil. Interestingly, in §427 the topic is intercession. This may imply that 
Manichaeans did not allow intercession. This is a wide-ranging topic. 
Clearly the Manichaean elects did intercede on behalf of the hearers 
who prepared and brought them food. On the other hand, Augustine of 
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Hippo also charges the Manichaeans with a lack of sympathy towards 
non-Manichaeans. As an elitist religion Manichaeism did not put much 
emphasis on intercession. 

In looking at the general and specific associations of Mani with Zur- 
vanism and other Zoroastrian details we can point out the extent of 
identity and of difference between the two. Eznik’s account is primarily 
directed against Zoroastrians, a natural consequence of the Iranian, in 
particular Parthian/Arsacid and, later, Middle Persian/Sasanian influ- 
ence on Armenia. It surely reflects the ongoing conversion of Zoroas- 
trians in Armenia to Christianity. The remarks about Manichaeism seem 
to be slightly different in the sense that they include Manichaean po- 
lemic against Zoroastrianim/Zurvanism (in fact, the same polemic oc- 
curs in the Manichaean text M28, see below) and do not seem to reflect 
much direct confrontation with Manichaeism in Armenia.It is as if there 
is a certain glee that Manichaeism was or had been weakening Zoroas- 
trianism and Eznik, therefore, felt that the point of reference for 
Manichaeism was Zoroastrianism rather than Christianity. This has rel- 
evance in the question of how close to Zoroastrianism Manicheaism was 
and, on the other hand, whether there was even a successful Mani- 
chaean mission to Armenia and whether it had any medium or long 
term effect. 

The title of one of Mani’s letters listed by An-Nadim (simply as “of 
Armenia”) and a Sogdian fragment of a Manichaean mission to the 
courts of the king of ryB’n /Révan?/, which Sundermann (1981: 45) iden- 
tified as Erevan, are two pieces of evidence for a Manichean mission to 
Armenia. Russell (1998: 22) suggests that the place-name ryf’n may refer 
to a less significant place in Armenia that he equates with Arebanos as 
mentioned by Xorenacii with reference to the apostle Bartholomew. 
Whatever the value and reliability of these isolated references, I would 
agree with W. Sundermann and J. Russell who see no indication for any 
long term success—and Eznik is, I think, a prime witness for this. 

Eznik uses the term zandik, which Kerdir, a contemporary of Mani 
who had Mani removed, also uses to refer to Manichaeans. As is well 
known, EliSe in his history of Vardan, apparently a sixth-century text 
dealing with events of the fifth century, also refers to zandik in this 
manner in the context of a persecution of Christians, which the Sa- 
sanian king Shapur (II or III, both 4th c.) stops because the Christians 
were all too willing to embrace martyrdom. 

Ibrew etes t'agaworn et‘é groh toweal dimec‘in i mah ibrew xaSink’ sowrbk’ 

yaln erknawor, argel ew karéeac‘ i noc‘ané zharowacs tanjanac'n ew hraman 

et mogac‘ ew mogpetac’, zi mi’ amenewin ok‘ xowesc’é znosa, ayl hastateal 

kayc‘en anerkiwlowt‘eamb yiwrak‘anc'iwr owsmowns, mogn ew zandikn ew 
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hreayn ew k'ristoneayn, ew or ayl bazowm kestk‘ en i kotmans kotmans aš- 
xarhin Parsic’: (EtiSe, Vardan 61)—“When the king saw that they were 
rushing to death like holy sheep to the heavenly salt, he stopped and 

cut short their torments. He commanded the magi and the chief- 
magi that no one should molest them in any way, but that they 
should remain undisturbed in their own doctrines without fear— 
magus and zandik and Jew and Christian, and whatever other many 
sects there were throughout the Persian Empire” (Thomson 1982, 
112). 


Here too, the zandiks are placed together with the Zoroastrians. The 
term zandik (MPers. zandig) indicates a reliance on the zand, the Middle 
Persian commentary to the holy Zoroastrian texts in Avestan, a lan- 
guage that had become unintelligible to most Zoroastrians. An adherent 
of the zand was someone who also interpreted the text and could easily 
develop views not acceptable to the Zoroastrian hierarchy. There is no 
reason to assume that all zandiks were Manichaeans, but there is good 
evidence for the adaptation of Zoroastrian terminology to a Manichaean 
scheme, i.e. for a deliberate Manichaean reading and re-interpretation 
of Zoroastrian terms. The Manichaeans use the quintessentially Zoroas- 
trian word yasn “sacrifice”; even the term yyw‘ ’ry’m’n “Jesus the 
Friend” in M 17 quoted above seems to have a basis in a reinterpretation 
of the Avestan airiiama iSiid (see Sundermann 1979: 103, n. 246). 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN MANICHAEAN AND EZNIK’S CRITICISM OF ZURVANISM 


There is agreement between some details in a Manichaean polemical 
hymn directed, amongst others, against Zoroastrians/Zurvanites and 
Eznik’s account of Zoroastrianism/Zurvanism. 

The Manichaean polemical hymn M28/I/ is a verse text ordered ac- 
cording to the letters of the alphabet. Verses 4 (the letter d) to 8 (the 
letter h) refer to Zoroastrian themes. It is not clear if the damaged 
verses 9 and 10 (t and y) also belong here or if they take up the subject 
of Christianity, which continues in strophe 11 (k, represented by x). In- 
terestingly, as Henning already pointed out, strophe 6, which should 
start with the letter w, uses ‘wd instead and must have used an abbrevia- 
tion <w:> to solve the slight discrepancy. 

4 (d) d’dyst’n ‘y mrg pdr’st wd’n ’ndr dwSwx : 

cyt’n ‘hrmyn ’w§ bzgyh hngy3t pws y: yzd’n: 
5 (h) h’ dwdy ‘ymy’nc : ky prystynd ‘dwr swcyndg 
c ydr xwd d’nynd : kwš’n ’bdwmyy « °w dwr: 

6 (w) ‘wd gwynd kw ‘whrmyzd ’wd ’hrmyn br’dr hynd 

wd pdys’y ‘yn sxwn : rsynd °w wnywdyh 
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7 (z) z'wr w: p’'dys’gyh gwynd ‘br whrmyzd - 
kw§ m’hmy dyw hmwxt Shr rwšn qyrdn : 

8 (h) hnzynynd w: nh’ynd - d’m ‘y ‘whrmyzd (w:) *hrmyn - 
w: bwd h(y)[nd] dwSmyn ‘y hrw dw[n’n] : twhmg’n[ -] 


TRANSLATION 
4 (d) The judgement (after) death has been set up for the bad in hell: 
why to Ahrimen and his sins did you *assign the son of god(s)? 
(Skjaervø) 


Does this refer to Christians or Zoroastrians/Zurvanites? Despite the 
occurrence of Ahramen, Skjæervø (1997: 245) thinks that pws ‘y yzd’n 
could be Jesus. I suggest the following translation, which, however, does 
not resolve the problem. 


(You) prepared judgement (with) death for the bad in hell: 
why did you attach the son of the gods to Ahramen and his sins? 


5 (h) And do also those that worship the blazing fire 
know by this very fact that their end belongs to fire? 


6 (w) And they say that Ohrmezd and Ahramen are brothers. 
And because of that speech they will end up in destruction. 


7 (z) They say lies and contemptible things about Ohrmezd, 
that the demon Mahmii taught him to make the world bright. 


8 (h) They harry and cut to pieces the creatures of Ohrmezd and Ahra- 
men and have become the enemy of both lineages’. 


As can be expected, the Manichaean polemic against Zoroastrianism 
here is primarily a defence of Manichaean positions. There is no at- 
tempt to recognise a Zoroastrian reality distinct from Manichaeism. On 
verse 7 compare Eznik §187: 


Ibrew etes, asen, t'e araracs getec‘iks arar Ormazd, ew loys ¢‘gitac’ arnel, xor- 
hec‘aw and dews* asé. zinc’ awgowt ë Ormazdi, zi aynpisi getec‘ik araracs 
arar` ew i xawari kan, zi loys oč‘ gitac’ arnel: Ard et'e imastown ér, and 
mawrn mtaneér, ew aregakn ordi linér. ew and k‘ern ankanér, ew lowsin cna- 
nér.—“‘When he [= Ahraman] saw, they say, that Ohrmizd had made 
beautiful creatures and he did not know how to create light, he con- 
sulted with demons. He said: “Of what use is Ohrmizd that in such a 
manner he made beautiful creatures, yet they remain in darkness, 
because he does not know how to make light? But, if he were 
intelligent, he would enter his mother, and there would be a sun as 
son. And he would have relations with his sister, and the moon 
would be born”. 


? The translations are by Henning 1951; Skjærvø 1997; and de Blois 1998. 
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Ew patower tayr` zi mi ok‘ zxorhowrdn i ver hanc‘é: Zayn loweal Mahmeay 
diwi` vatvataki ar Ormazd hasanér, ew zxorhowrdn nma i ver hanér:—“And 
he would give orders that no one disclose the idea.” That one, Mah- 
mi the demon heard this, he quickly reached Ormizd and divulged 
the plan to him (TITUS and Blanchard / Young 1998: 117-8)”. 


The clear agreement between strophe 7 and Eznik was already re- 
cognised by Henning 1951, 50-51 and became the basis for the interpre- 
tation of the Manichaean text, which, linguistically, would also allow an 
alternative but unlikely interpretation (that Ohrmezd taught Mahmi). 
The agreement is significant because it indicates an otherwise obscure 
Zoroastrian tradition (see Russell 1987) but it also shows a significant 
difference between Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism that Eznik does 
not draw attention to, because he has no interest in this. Clearly, for 
Manichaeism light cannot be “made”, it is the eternal first principle 
and, therefore, not only does Ohrmezd not need teaching about how to 
allow the sun to shine on the world, it is patently absurd that a demon, 
from the realm of darkness, could even have access to such a notion. 
Equally, of course, the mention of incest is a topic relevant to Zoroas- 
trianism but not to Manichaeism in which any kind of sexual inter- 
course was prohibited, because it would lead to the prolongation of the 
misery of the soul trapped in matter. 

The interesting thing about the agreement between the Manichaean 
polemic against Zoroastrianism in M28 and Eznik’s account is that both 
sources confirm each other and point to a common standpoint in criti- 
cising and possibly misrepresenting Zoroastrianism or Zurvanism. This 
does not necessarily mean that the points taken up in both texts were, 
in all details, genuine Zoroastrian teachings, it just shows a certain view 
of these and that this view was shared by two quite different adver- 
saries of Zoroastrianism. As mentioned already, it is quite curious that 
_ this view is presented by Eznik in a way that allows him to suggest that 
what he regarded as absurd in Zoroastrianism was shared by 
Manichaeism—making Manichaeism equally absurd—but in fact the 
Manichaean polemic in M28 actually shares Eznik’s criticism and 
thereby distances Manichaeism from Zoroastrianism. 

Actually, Eznik goes farther. He seems to suggest that Manichaeism 
was a true reflection of Zoroastrianism whereas Zurvanism fudged the 
issue. He accepts, in a sense, the uncompromising position of two 
fundamental principles in Manichaeism and goes on to criticise Zur- 
vanism for not being that clear and for putting Mani to death despite 
this fundamental agreement. He attacks Zurvanism with one of argu- 
ments used by Augustine of Hippo against Manichaeism: If the supreme 
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deity is not in supreme control he is not the supreme deity. Eznik does 
not give any details about the primaeval events in Manichaeism that 
form a common preoccupation of Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism, 
preferring to dwell on the apparently anachronistic elements in his ver- 
sion of the circumstances of the birth of Ohrmezd and Ahramen in the 
Zurvanist myth. Does this mean that he did not know enough about the 
Manichaean myth or does it imply that he found less promising ma- 
terial in Manichaeism? In the light of Theodore bar Konai’s 8th century 
relish in presenting a whole range of details about Mani with the cer- 
tainty that his audience would unanimously abhor everything they 
were being told, it seems unlikely that Eznik would have not taken the 
opportunity to do the same, had he had enough details at his disposal. 

In addition, Eznik is important in other respects relevant to the 
background to Mani and Manichaeism because he deals with Marcion 
and Bardaisan, but this will not be dealt with here. We can refer, for ex- 
ample, to F. de Blois 1998 review article on other sections of the 
Manichaean hymn mentioned above (M28/I/), which, as he demon- 
strated, contain an extensive attack on Marcion with whom Mani did 
and could not agree in all aspects. 


CONCLUSION 


Eznik provides a lot of information that is relevant for Manichaeism. 
The importance of Eznik as a source is due to a number of factors: the 
early date, and, at the same time, the unique position of Armenians with 
their relatively direct access to the Sasanian world but also, for political, 
religious and linguistic reasons, a certain distance from this and, not 
least, a clear script and the preservation, even if tenuous, of old sources. 
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